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Plant NOW! 


To Bloom This Fall 
This Charming Rarity 


CROCUS 
ZONATUS! 


Brings to October and November a 
bright reflection of the blue skies of 
April and May. Here is a charming 
rarity for your rock garden or to 
scatter through the shrubbery borders 
with its clusters of large flowers of the 
palest blue imaginable in exquisite 
contrast to the central anthers of 
golden orange. As it is perfectly hardy 
it will increase in numbers from year 
to year. 

Plant now, 3 inches deep and 8 inches 
apart, in clusters of 12 or more bulbs. 


75e¢ a dozen $4.50 a 100 
$40.00 per 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY = 
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ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 


mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers 


Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


















New York, N. Y. 
* 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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% Garden Work for Early September 


HOLS2SLS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Garanee is the peony planting month. Only strong divisions with 
from three to five “‘toes’’ should be planted. In selecting peonies do not 
overlook the old-fashioned Paeonia officinalis rubra. 
Plant bulbous irises this month. In northern sections, Dutch irises set 
out in a coldframe will give remarkable blooms next Spring. 


It is now time to lift, divide and transplant the Siberian, Japanese and | 


spuria irises. It is not too late to remake plantings of bearded varieties. 
Plant all kinds of bulbs when they become available from the seed stores 


and bulb specialists, as, for instance, crocuses, snowdrops, scillas, chiono- | 


doxas, narcissi and Madonna lilies. ; 

To avoid disappointment, poison or trap moles in their burrows to 
prevent ravages to bulbs later on. 

Chrysanthemums will need staking now, and they should be well 
watered and fertilized until the flowers start to open. 

Pansies and English daisies that have been started from seeds should now 
be transplanted to raised beds or coldframes where they are to remain for 
the Winter. 

Lawn making and renovating are in order this month. 

Rock garden plants with good root systems may be set out in the rock 
garden now. They will take hold readily and flower abundantly next year. 
With a new rock garden, however, it may be advisable in some sections 
of the country to allow the soil to settle over Winter, setting out the 
plants next Spring. 

Plant the octopus-like roots of the desert-candle or eremurus now or any 
time this Fall in light, well-drained, loamy, moderately rich soil. Choose 
a spot protected from high winds and the morning sun. 


In the conservatory sow seeds beginning with the middle of the month | 


of the lily known in the Orient as ‘“Takasago,”’ L. philippinense formos- 
anum. Scatter the seeds thinly in a flat or box of sandy loam. Transplant 
the seedlings when they have five or six leaves directly into a bench having 
six inches of soil and at least one inch of good drainage. 
~ Perennials can be reset this month to good effect with the exception 
of Autumn flowering kinds and others that prefer to remain in place for 
a number of years, as for instance Japanese anemones and the gas plant. 
When dividing perennials use only the vigorous outside growths of each 
clump, discarding the centers. Of course new perennial borders planted now 
will be well established next Spring. 

Both shrubs and trees may be transplanted by the end of the month. 
Make up the want list now. 

Order lily bulbs, tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs to guarantee obtain- 
ing choice varieties that are usually limited in supply. 











BROWNSKIN 


Floor Covering 
Table Top Covering 


Brownskin is resilient and waterproof, 
so it’s unsurpassed for Flower Shows. 
It is used and highly recommended 
by the ’ 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Brownskin is of neutral color and 
affords perfect protection to floors un- 
der garden exhibits. Ask for samples. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham, Mass. 














HARDY 


ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


FROM 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Five of the Most Beautiful of our 
Small Ferns 


3 Christmas Ferns ... $ .60 
3 Maidenhair Ferns .60 
3 Rusty Woodsia . . 60 
3 Ebony Spleenwort — 
3 Rock Polypody weet, Se 

$3.00 


Collection of the above 15 
errr rere $2.50 


Two Collections for 
Early Fall is the time to set Ferns 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 





“SPOTTED DOG” 


(Pulmonaria) 


Charming old-fashioned perennial, covered 
all Spring with pink buds and blue flowers 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














ORIENTAL POPPY! 
SASS PINK 
Exquisite creation. Pale pink with gre) 
mauve anthers. 
$1.00 each. Blooming size plants. 
Carriage collect. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 
Catalog containing poppy list on request 





OUTSTANDING NEW IRIS 
RAMESES 
This new variety, originated by Sass 
was winner of the Dykes medal last 
year. It is a pink and yellow blend, 8. 
light russet, F. tourmaline pink. A tall 
strong grower and impressive variety 
Strong roots, $3:50 each (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New Lamps to Light House Plants 


P to the present time house plants have been placed close 
to windows in order that they might receive sufficient 
light to keep them in a healthy condition. This has been a 
matter of necessity, not of convenience. In fact, house plants 
often would be more decorative if located in other parts of 
the home. This is now possible because new types of lamps 
have been devised which will provide enough additional light, 
supplementing the daylight, to keep the plants thrifty. 

Two of these types are herewith illustrated. One of them 
has a hanging basket under a pushpin lamp. The basket has 
been planted for some time and the lamp has been lighted 
every evening, with the result that the arrangement is still 
flourishing. A spotlight is thrown on the blooms of the 
hyacinth with the other device illustrated. These lamps and 
a number of others have the two-fold purpose of improving 
the growing conditions of the plants and also enhancing their 
decorative value at night. 

As an outgrowth of considerable scientific research which 
has been conducted over a period of years by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute of Plant Research and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it has been determined that most 
plants will stand to advantage 16 to 18 hours of illumination 
in every 24. Some of the plants that lend themselves to this 
supplementary lighting are begonias, geraniums, hyacinths, 
African violets (saintpaulia), cyclamen, tulips, pteris and 
Boston ferns, Asparagus plumosus, ivy, sansevieria, philo- 
dendron, peperomia and coleus varieties. It has been found 
that although the electric light bulbs increase the temperature 
near the plants two to eight degrees, it apparently does not 
injure them. 


Municipal Rose Garden in Fort Worth 


An unusually elaborate rose garden is being developed at 
Fort Worth, Texas, under the supervision of the Tarrant 
County Rose Society, of which Mrs. Halley Bradley Hampton 
is president. Mrs. Hampton is largely responsible for the 
garden, which she began to dream about in 1925 and for 
which she has worked constantly ever since, traveling 5,400 
miles to visit most of the rose nurseries and rose gardens in 
the Eastern United States. She met many rebuffs at first, but 
as district secretary for the American Rose Society she was 
able to organize the county society, which became much in- 
terested in the project. Early this year the Fort Worth Park 
Board allotted three acres for a rose garden, but the plans now 
call for over five acres. 

The Tarrant County Rose Society undertook to raise suffi- 
cient funds to pay for the construction work, and this work 
is now completed. Roses for the garden are being donated 
from growers all over the United States. By next year thou- 


sands of plants will be blooming in this garden under the 
most favorable conditions. The garden is located at Rock 
Springs, one of the most beautiful natural spots in the state, 
bounded by a row of trees and with the Trinity River wind- 
ing its way a few hundred feet to the east. 

No doubt interest in the Fort Worth garden was stimu- 
lated by the fact that the Arlington, Texas, municipal rose 
garden won an award of $1,000 offered by a New York mag- 
azine this year. The Arlington garden was made through the 
efforts of the Garden Club of Arlington, after the matter had 
been presented to its members by Mrs. Hampton, whose in- 
terest in roses is made evident by the fact that she has no less 
than 3,000 plants in her own garden. 


The Autumn Flower Show in Boston 


Quality was the key-note of the large and well attended 
August exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the New England Gladiolus Society co-operating, held August 
17 and 18, in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The Seabrook 





A New Type of Lamp Which Puts a Spotlight on the Flowers 
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A Hanging Basket Under a Pushp:n Lamp That Is Ornamental 
as Well as Practical 


Perpetual Challenge Trophy, offered in the Gladiolus Society 
Section, was awarded to A. L. Stephen of Waban, Mass., for 
a collection of superbly grown gladioli. Prominent in his 
display were the varieties Bonny Scotland (a yellow seed- 
ling), Roderick Dhu, Muriel, Mignonette, Spirit of St. Louis 
and My Creole Belle. Mr. Stephen also gained the only 
honorable mention award in the seedling class, for Bonny 
Scotland. 

A beginning was made at this show in displaying gladioli 
in a garden setting. The center of the large exhibition hall 
was filled with four small gardens, the one set up by William 
Edwin Clark of Sharon, Mass., winning the first prize of 
the G. Edgar Folk silver trophy. 

Much interest centered around an inconspicuous exhibit of 
the hybrid ‘‘Sweetglads,’’ which were more noticeable for 
their delightful fragrance than their pale yellow coloring. 
‘They were shown by Dr. Forman T. MacLean of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

A vase of Mrs. S. A. Erry exhibited in the section for 
grandiflorus gladioli, by Kenneth Weale of Reading, Mass., 
was selected as the championship vase of the show, thus win- 
ning the Wendell W. Wyman silver cup. 

Gladioli, beautifully arranged in an oriental pottery con- 
tainer, being combined with cut sprays of sumac and stalks 
of grain, won the New England Gladiolus Society challenge 
silver cup for Mrs. H. Warren Stevens of Waterbury, Conn. 

In the Massachusetts Horticultural Society classes a gold 
medal was won by the Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H., 
for a fine display of gladioli in which were featured many 
first-class varieties, including Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Osolin, 
Orange Queen and Vanity Fair. 

Several first-prize displays of merit came from the Newport 
estate of Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren (Joseph Winsock, gar- 
dener) including a collection of perennials, a basket of lilies 
and Muscat of Alexandria grapes. J. J. LaMontagne & Sons 
of Woburn, Mass., exhibited a new everbearing strawberry, 
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Rugen, in pots. Fruiting plants of this variety can be grown 
from seed in one season. Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. (George Palmer, gardener), won two firsts with 
a collection of annuals covering 50 square feet and a group of 
pot-grown balsams. James E. Taylor, Amesbury, Mass., 
exhibited well-flowered plants of Campanula isophylla. 


Award to an Italian Country Doctor 


In recognition of the work of Dr. Attilio Ragionieri, of 
Florence, Italy, the Horticultural Society of New York has 
awarded to this famous authority on horticulture the society's 
gold medal. This action has been taken largely because of the 
interest which the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try is taking in the International Flower Show held in New 
York under the auspices of the Horticultural Society of New 
York and the New York Florists’ Club. Last Spring the 
Ministry sent three gold medals to be awarded at the show 
for three different classes of gardens. 

Dr. Ragionieri is a country doctor to whose garden the 
world has made a beaten path because of his skill and excel- 
lent work in hybridizing freesias, peaches, plums, etc. He is 
especially noted for his work with freesias, since he is the 
man who produced delightful colored varieties which are 
grown profusely in gardens today. 

The medal will arrive in Italy within a few days and will 
be presented to the doctor through official governmental 
channels. 


Seeking to Save Kentucky Dogwoods 


The garden clubs in the Kentucky federation are much 
aroused over a plan to establish a lumber mill at Jackson for 
the purpose of cutting dogwood timber to be used in the mak- 
ing of shuttle blocks. Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Paris, presi- 
dent of the federation, says that Kentucky has become famous 
for its dogwoods, no less than for its rhododendrons, and 
deplores any attempt to destroy this beautiful shrub for com- 
mercial purposes. Jackson is in Breathitt county, one of the 
outstanding dogwood counties of the state. 

Mrs. Wallis is recording secretary of the National Council 
of State Garden Club Federations, state chairman of the Con- 
servation Committee of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and chairman of the garden division of the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, as well as president of the 
Kentucky Garden Club Federation and, therefore, is in a posi- 
tion to organize a determined opposition to the dogwood 
destruction project. 


Fifteen Weeks’ Course in Gardening 


The Westchester (N. Y.) County Recreation Commission 
is announcing a course on gardening at the county center, 
White Plains, beginning in October and continuing for 15 
weeks. It is to be given by Miss Nora Schenck, landscape 
architect, of White Plains. 

Among the subjects to be studied are garden design, color 
in the garden, the use of shrubs, the perennial garden, soils, 
and garden insects. The fee is $10.00 for the course, or $1.00 
for single lectures. Details may be obtained from Mrs. Chester 
Marsh, director, County Center Workshop, White Plains. 


The California State Garden Locator 


When reference was made in the issue of July 1 to the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federation’s locator, 
an error was made in the matter of the California identifica- 
tion committee. The chairman of the California Garden Club 
Federation Visitation Committee is now Mrs. F. C. Rivinius, 
1244 Morada Place, Altadena, Calif. Identification cards may 
be obtained by writing her. 














WHAT IS A GARDEN WITHOUT A VISTA! 


Professor Frank A. Waugh of the Massachu- 
setts State College tells how vistas are made. 


GARDEN is primarily an enclosed space out of doors. 

A If it is indoors it is only an imitation garden, although 

very clever it may be. And if it lacks the fact and the 
feeling of space it is lost indeed. 

The positive demand is for space—actual, geometrical, 
three-dimensional space. There must be “‘elbow-room.’”’ There 
must be room also to see what is in the garden, and sometimes 
to see pleasant sights outside the garden. 

Recently I visited several home grounds in a fine mid- 
western town. Considerable attention had been spent upon 
them: one might almost say wasted upon them. For they 
were literally full of flowers—sometimes mixed with vege- 
tables, though there is no harm in that. The entire space, 
from the foundation of the house to the cement sidewalk, 
was thickly planted with coreopsis, zinnias, dahlias, gladioli, 
beans, larkspurs, snapdragons, lettuce and what have you? 
They were in close, economical rows, without even walks 
between. In two observed instances these plantings filled not 
only the side yards, but the total space in front of the houses. 
These people evidently ‘‘loved flowers,’’-—a common saying. 
They would have said that they loved their gardens; only 
they didn’t have any gardens. There was no plan nor pattern; 
there was no space; there were no vistas. 

We have all seen rooms in other people’s houses furnished 
like that; chock full to the brim; no space to turn around; no 
chance to see anything. 

There is an old rule that the center of the garden should 
always be kept open. It is a good rule, too, though much too 
simple. But at all events there should be open space and plenty 
of it. And the way in which these open spaces are laid out 
will do more to make or break the garden than all the eremuri 
and other five-dollar plants which can be imported. 

The old rule also provided that an open space or vista 
should be left along the longest dimension of the garden: 
this is in order to give the ultimate effect of distance. Other 
vistas were to be kept to give breadth. Another maxim pro- 


vided that certain of these vistas should coincide with the 
principal views. For example there should be an open view 
from the sitting room window or from the family porch. 
When plans were being drawn, as they too seldom were, these 
dimension lines or vistas were marked in red ink and no 
plantings or furnishings were allowed to break them. 

Such vistas, however achieved, will evidently become the 
controlling lines of sight in the garden. Their margins should 
therefore be mildly punctuated with plantings which will 
measure the distance to the eye. A vista without good marginal 
treatment is only half done. But the chief loci of each vista 
will usually be its termini. What objects of interest are to be 
seen at the ends? If the bay window looks out along such 
a vista, the window itself constitutes one terminus. For this 
reason it ought to be treated, architecturally and horticultur- 
ally, so as to make a pleasing picture when we look back at 
it. At the other end there may be a garden house, a bird bath, 
an attractive bench, or even a fine specimen of beech or maple 
or apple tree. But generally speaking (and I would not over- 
press this requirement) there ought to be something to hold 
and satisfy the eye at the far end. 

As has already been hinted, this may be an object quite 
outside the garden, such as a church steeple, a distant view 
of a mountain or a river. Such pictures, nicely framed in good 
plantings and neatly focused in the eye of a good vista are 
major achievements in garden art. 

It should now be remarked that in formal gardens the 
vistas are almost necessarily upon the formal axes. It is one 
of the standing merits of the formal garden that it has these 
defined axes, providing thus for a maximum effect of space. 
Indeed the term axes is sometimes applied to the structural 
vista lines in naturalistic gardening, but this is a confusion 
of terms and a muddle of ideas. 

Sometimes rules have been offered as to the proportion of 
open space required in the garden, such as to say that the 
clear lawn area must be equal to twice the planted area; but 
such statements are too arbitrary and hardly useful. Yet 
almost everyone would say that a well designed room within 
the house should not fill more than one-third its floor space 





Even When Vistas Are Short and in Small Gardens There Should Be an Object of Interest 
at the End to Catch the Eye and Hold the Attention 
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with furniture, and certainly the garden ought to be as open 
and spacious as the house interior. 

The temptation is to think that our garden is so small 
we can't afford to waste any space;——vistas are all very pretty 
for large gardens, but we can’t command such luxuries. The 
exact contrary is more nearly true. The smaller the garden 
the greater should be the endeavor to provide an illusion of 
size, of distance, of space. Every garden certainly must give 
us room to see what is growing in it. If we can't see the 
tulips or the asters till they are cut and set up in bouquets, 
we may have a good cutting garden, to be sure; but that is 
another story altogether. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Vitex Macrophylla, an Unusually Handsome Shrub Which 
Blooms in Mid-Summer 


MID-SUMMER-BLOOMING SHRUBS 


per years ago that fine plantsman, Jacques Legendre, pro- 
vided me with plants of Vitex macrophylla, which, he 
insisted, was very superior to V. agnus-castus, the chaste tree. 
So it has proved to be, and in late July and early August it 
shows a profusion of its lovely blue-panicled racemes above 
the deep green and very pleasing foliage that does not justify 
the specific name. Indeed, one visiting expert insists that this 
vitex is not entitled to specific rank. Whatever be the botany 
of it, the fact remains that V. macrophylla, so-called, is a 
fine and sturdy sun-enduring, blue-blooming, mid-Summer 
treasure. ; 

The plants would soon be small trees, I think, if I did not 
prune back heavily during the Winter the heavy and aromatic 
shoots, so that the Spring growth will give me the bloom 
I want along the eastern edge of the rock garden at Breeze 
Hill. This fine plant deserves to be better known. 

Most plantsmen know that Clethra alnifolia, the Sweet 
Pepper-bush, is a shade-enduring American native blooming 
in mid-July, and delighting in a rather moist situation. But I 
do not think many are aware of a pink form, arbitrarily des- 
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ignated as C. alnifolia rosea, which blooms just a little later 
(at least at Breeze Hill), is even more fragrant, and has high 
value and endurance as a cut flower. This pink clethra is 
daintily colored, and free from the dull coarseness characteris- 
tic of certain Summer-flowering spirzas. Like its white par- 
ent, it does best in at least partial shade, and it has also the 
disposition not to bloom until it is well established. 

I do not know where this out-of-the-ordinary Summer- 
blooming native is commercially grown. My plants came to 
me in 1924 from Miss Elizabeth White, whose large cran- 
berry operations in eastern New Jersey have been coupled 
with fostering the fine work of Dr. F. V. Coville in producing 
those wonderful blueberries that are unbelievably large as 
well as of the highest flavor. At Whitesbog all the sour-soil 
natives are encouraged, and Epigea repens as well as Gordonia 
alatamaha are just in the day’s work. 

The two Summer-flowering plants I have here mentioned 
perform a grateful service in ‘‘brightening their corners’ in 
the Breeze Hill shrubbery. I suggest their use to those who 
can get them. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS 


HERE is a period extending through the middle of Sep- 

tember when evergreens of many kinds may be success- 
fully transplanted. The transplanting is much more success- 
ful if the ground has been well soaked with abundant rains. 
It is important to dig a substantial hole for each plant, making 
it considerably larger than the ball of roots. 

Evergreens will make better growth if a quantity of peat 
moss or leaf mold is dug into the soil at the bottom of the 
hole. The soil needs to be loosened, anyway. After placing 
the evergreen so that it will stand a little deeper than it did 
in the nursery, the gardener should fill around the plant with 
good top soil. The loose soil must be tread firmly around the 
roots to avoid leaving air pockets. Therefore, it is wise to fill 
in only a few inches of soil at a time until the hole is two- 
thirds filled and then to pour several pailfuls of water into 
each hole, afterwards filling the hole with the remainder of 
loose ‘soil after the water has drained away. The top soil 
should be left loose. 

When selecting evergreens to plant around a home, it is 
desirable to choose varieties that will thrive in the particular 
location. Some evergreens will do best on the north side of 
the house whereas others demand southern exposures and 
plenty of sunlight. Hemlocks, for instance, can be grown on 
the north side but arborvites invariably grow thin and 
straggly unless they get a reasonable amount of sun. Junipers 
will thrive in hot, dry places. The improper selection of ever- 
greens is one of the principal reasons for failure with them. 
Experienced nurserymen are in a position to advise amateurs 
in these matters. Care in selecting plants at first will pay large 
dividends in the long run and avoid further expense in re- 
placing ill-chosen plants. 

All evergreens must have plenty of moisture around their 
roots at the time of transplanting and throughout the rest 
of the Fall and Winter. It will be wise to examine the soil 
weekly after the plants are set to see if it is wet enough. Water 
the plants every two weeks until the Winter sets in and even 
once or twice during the Winter if the ground should by 
chance get very dry. 

It is a good plan to mulch evergreens for the Winter with 
well rotted manure, which may be dug into the ground in 
the Spring. Manure may be used around newly planted ever- 
greens as well as around old, established plants. During the 
growing season one may give the plants further stimulus with 
a cup of sheep manure to each plant once a week should be 
worked into the soil either with hand, or rake, otherwise this 
light fertilizer is liable to be washed away. Evergreens that 
must be kept small should be pruned occasionally. 





WHEN LAWN MAKING EXPERTS DISAGREE 


Then it is that the amateur gets some very 
useful information about lawn making methods. 

T is no secret that several controversial points have dis- 
turbed lawn making experts in the past few years. In the 
light of evidence now at hand some of these points may 

finally be settled. Perhaps the most discussed point is whether 
or not lime should be used on lawns. A few years ago lime 
was out of favor, as encouraging the growth of lawn weeds at 
the expense of the grass. More recent tests show that weeds can 
endure as much acidity in the soil as can the grasses. 

Even in making lawns of bent grasses, which have a liking 
for acidity, lime may be necessary. To determine the proper 
amount, one should have the soil tested. Lacking the proper 
equipment, it is well to send samples of the lawn soil either 
to the seed house supplying the grass seed or to the state 
agricultural experiment station. From the samples can be 
learned how much lime will be needed for the bent grasses, 
which thrive in a slightly acid soil,for Kentucky blue grass, 
which prefers either a neutral or a slightly alkaline soil. 

When making a new lawn the three necessary materials, 
lime, fertilizer and humus, can be added to the soil at the 
same time. On large areas that are plowed, it is proper to 
harrow them into the top layer of soil. Otherwise, they can 
be dug into the upper four to six inches. For most home 
owners, commercial fertilizer is the easiest to acquire and to 
spread on the ground. The amount to use to 1,000 square feet 
of area will vary depending on the strength of the fertilizer. 
One should use 10 to 20 pounds of a fertilizer analyzing 
5-10-5 as marked on the package or bag. Five to ten pounds 
to 1,000 square feet of 8-6-4 or 10-8-6 fertilizer will be 
sufficient. Still less will be needed of the more highly con- 
centrated brands. Whereas sheep manure or bone meal might 
be used, they decompose slowly in cool weather and conse- 
quently supply the grass with little plant food during the 
season when it is most needed. 


Lime in the soil not only corrects acidity but renders clay 
land more friable and also makes sandy soil less porous and 
releases plant foods. Humus also plays an important part in 
improving the texture of the soil. Thoroughly rotted manure, 
leaf mold and peat moss are the common sources of humus. 
One should use more or less of them according to the nature 
of the soil and its need for correction. 

With the soil prepared and graded level, thoroughly rake 
the surface to pulverize the soil and make a fine seed bed. In 
some instances where manure has been used as fertilizer and 
has been plowed or spaded under, additional chemical fertilizer 
is applied to the lawn area and thoroughly raked into the 
ground. A better seed bed will result if the surface is firmed 
with a roller or patted down with the back of a spade before 
the seed is sown. 

The lawn is now ready to be seeded, which is not a difficult 
operation if the ground is staked off into squares measuring 
10 by 10 feet and sown one square at a time, using the 
amount of seed recommended by the seed house, an amount 
usually averaging from one to three pounds to 1,000 square 
feet. It is wise to sow the plot in two directions, so as to get 
an even coverage. 

Grass seed is so fine that it should be barely covered. This 
is done by very lightly raking the area with an iron rake and 
rolling the surface again. If the soil is moist, no watering will 
be necessary, but if the season is dry it may be necessary to 
sprinkle the lawn with a fine mist. Heavy watering would 
wash out the seed and cake the soil. 

The month of September is considered by all authorities to 
be the best time to sow a new lawn. Along the sea coast and 
to the southward, however, lawns may be sown as late as 
mid-October. Persons who have become discouraged with 
their lawns are sometimes tempted to dig them up and plant 
new ones. This is often unnecessary, especially when there is 
considerable original turf left. It is easier and much less ex- 
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pensive to renovate the old lawn and this may be done 
throughout September and October. 

The first step to take to repair the damage of encroach- 
ment of weeds and burning from hot sun is to mow the lawn. 
Then rake it with a steel-toothed rake, the teeth of which 
have been sharpened by filing. Rake the lawn in a vigorous 
manner, digging down between the grass plants to stir the 
surface soil and tear out the obnoxious weeds. A great deal of 
débris will be taken from the lawn, which will do no harm, 
although the lawn will look unsightly for the present as a 
result of such vigorous attacks. 

No doubt the soil will be in need of enrichment. There- 
fore, it will be well to scatter a chemical fertilizer over the 
lawn and to mix it with the surface soil by raking the lawn 
again. If there are spots on the lawn that are not worth reno- 
vating, they can be spaded up and prepared as for a new lawn. 

Only half as much seed will be needed on an old lawn as 
is required for those which are new. Grass seed should be 
sown, of course, when there is no breeze stirring as, for 
instance, early in the morning or at sundown. Cover the seed 
lightly with soil as well as is possible. Follow this with a 
rolling, which, incidentally, is one of the most important 
operations, because unless the seed is firmed into the soil the 
germination will be poor. Persons having only small lawns 
sometimes firm the soil by laying down two boards and 
walking over them, moving one board ahead as one goes 
along. 

It is impossible to recommend a mixture of grass seed that 
will be satisfactory in all sections of the country and on a 
wide variety of soils and exposures. Most reliable seed houses 
have mixtures of seeds suited to different purposes. The state 
colleges are also in a position to recommend mixtures that are 
adapted to special locations. This, for instance, is true of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Station, which has prepared four 
formulae that are available from the principal seedsmen in 
that state. 

Much has been said about bent grass lawns. For a time 
bent grasses were recommended with great enthusiasm. The 
consensus of opinion now seems to be, however, that for the 
average amateur who is unable to employ expert assistance, 
bent lawns are not to be recommended. They require more 
care in top dressing, fertilizing and maintenance. It must be 
said, however, that they are better adapted to the acid soil 
conditions found in many eastern states than Kentucky blue 
grass. The bent grasses make a very compact mat of green 
which, when at its perfection, is very beautiful to see. For 
choice lawns, turf panels in formal gardens, golf greens and 
elsewhere, bent grasses are insurpassable. Even though brown 
patch disease is a frequent trouble in bent lawns, especially in 
sections that have warm humid weather, the grass plants are 
of a creeping nature and eventually will cover the bare spots 
that are often found in bent lawns in the Spring. One more 
point about bent lawns is that the balance of favor seems to 
be toward seeds instead of stolons. It has been found that 
stolons are not always of the true strain and it also takes 
them some time to become established. 

Of course, Kentucky blue grass is not used alone, although 
the New York Station asserts that a really desirable lawn can 
be made from a mixture of two parts blue grass to one part 
red top. A more elaborate mixture consists of the following 
proportions: Kentucky blue grass 60, red top 20, Dutch white 
clover 5, English rye grass 5, and chewing fescue 10. The 
general purpose lawn mixture recommended by the New 
Jersey Station can be made up in the proportions of Kentucky 
blue grass 50, red top 25, colonial bent 10 and imported 
perennial rye 15. 

There are a number of general considerations in the care of 
lawns that should have the amateur’s attention at this time. 
Moss in the soil is not necessarily a sign of acidity, as many 
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persons suppose, but instead is an indication of soil starvation. 
Proper feeding will eliminate it. This is true also of sorrel. 
An abundance of plantain indicates that the earth is very 
heavily compacted. It should be loosened, possibly by thrust- 
ing a spading fork into the ground and breaking up the soil 
under the surface by rocking it back and forth without 
disturbing the turf. 

Patches of burned grass usually mean that a strata of gravel 
underlies the surface. If this is the case, nothing can be done 
except to remove the turf and dig out the gravel, after which 
the bottom of the excavation should be filled with clay or 
hard coal ashes and puddled with water before filling in with 
loam and returfing. Bare spots may be resurfaced with turf 
taken from a cow pasture or a proposed garden area. 

Crab grass is best controlled by keeping it thoroughly 
mown at this time, followed by reseeding and fertilizing later 
in Autumn. Crab grass is an annual weed that is killed by the 
first heavy frost. In connection with crab grass control it is 
well to point out that during the Summer months no fertilizer 
should be applied to the lawn, because it is during this time 
that crab grass makes its growth. Fertilize only in the Fall 
and early in the Spring. Furthermore, excessive soil acidity 
should be corrected, in order to give the lawn grasses favorable 
growing conditions, by applying hydrated lime. A light 
mulch of sandy loam, taken from some part of the garden 
where weeds have not seeded, will stimulate the lawn to new 
greenness. Spread it thinly and rake it in. 

Many persons follow the plan of top dressing the lawn 
once or twice a year with peat moss. This material should not 
be used alone as a top dressing. It is better to mix it with loam 
or some form of humus and to rake the mixture in between 
the grass piants. Ammonium sulphate and cottonseed meal 
are also used as a top dressing and fertilizer, more particularly 
in the Spring. Cotton bean pumace is an extremely satisfactory 
lawn fertilizer, except that it is an irritant to all forms of 
asthma, hay fever and other bronchial troubles, causing great 
distress to the person who uses it. 

It may be that in some instances it will be impossible to 
make a new lawn this Fall. The only other time to sow grass 
seed is in the Spring, early in April. The Spring-sown lawn 
will be much improved by preparing the soil thoroughly in 
the late Fall. 

In a few sections of the country the Japanese and Asiatic 
beetles have been doing considerable damage to lawns. The 
turf may be made grub-proof by mixing 35 pounds of arsenate 
of lead into the top three inches of soil over an area of 1,000 
square feet when making the lawn. 


THE RARE BUT SHOWY PINKROOT 


HILE testing the wildflowers of far countries to see how 
they grow and how showy they may be, it is pleasant 
to find a native plant that is not commonly known, and yet 
makes as goodly a show as any. Pinkroot, or Indian pink, 
Spigelia marilandica, is not a native of New England, but 
of the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Its natural home is moist 
woods, but I find that it grows well in the moist meadow 
with the gentians. In fact, it is closely related to gentians and 
it has opposite narrow leaves on the stem, and deep fleshy 
roots, but the flowers are in a terminal raceme, narrow tubular, 
red without and yellow within, as brilliant as the cardinal 
flower, but of a different color, and two months earlier. 
The plant makes seed, and may be thus propagated or by 
division. Evidently it is a permanent perennial, desiring but 
a moist fibrous soil and requiring no care after properly 
planted. The clump increases in size but slowly; therefore, 
it will always be a choice plant. Surely this native plant 
should be offered by dealers for the moist border or wild 
garden in June. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


OMMENTING further upon the development of heme- 
rocallis (daylilies), it may be mentioned that remark- 
able breaks are appearing from the hybrids of Hemerocallis 
fulva, as would be realized by anyone occasionally visiting 
the special daylily garden at the New York Botanical Garden 
this season. I have not been able to keep close tabs on this 
collection but when at the Clarence Lewis estate, Skylands, 
Sterlington, N. Y., recently, I noted a real chestnut crimson 
variety, one of Dr. A. B. Stout’s seedlings, and also one that 
could be termed watermelon pink. The new Perry variety, 
Margaret Perry, also is a rosy pink shade with a yellow stripe 
down the center of each petal. Hyperion, the best of the present- 
day American introductions, is superb, a clear light yellow 
of giant size, but it is quite clear that Perry, Yeld, Stout and 
others are all working, not only for greater size and new 
colors, but also for the widening of the narrow petals which 
in the species create a ragged outline. Some of the newer 
varieties have petals practically all of the same width, making 
them truly lily-like. Blooming over a long period and rising 
to four feet, these new sorts assuredly will put the daylily on 
the map as a most important garden subject from June till 
August. Carl Betscher of Dover, Ohio, is also working hard 
on the daylilies and he tells me his latest seedlings are far 
ahead of those already in commerce. 


HE reviewer of the book about delphiniums by George A. 

Phillips, was hardly correct in quoting Phillips as declar- 
ing that ‘‘Delphiniums are commonly propagated by divi- 
sion.”’ This only applies to private growers who have no 
heated house or frame. The universal practice among British 
specialists is propagation by cuttings. Mr. Phillips comments 
upon the fact that propagation by cuttings has hitherto been 
a failure in the United States and he is inclined to believe that 
a Californian specialist's explanation is correct, viz., that 
propagators here have used hollow cuttings instead of taking 
them from the solid base at the root. 

I am convinced that Mr. Phillips is right when he declares 
Americans will soon cease to depend upon seedlings. Cuttings 
can be rooted and the plants will grow vigorously. When at 
the Clarence Lewis estate, I saw a batch of plants rooted from 
cuttings between February and May that were amazingly 
strong, the stems of the older plants being about three- 
quarters of an inch thick and the foliage simply immense. 
The flowers had passed but in response to partial cutting back 
tremendous new growth was pushing up. I believe we shall 
eventually be able to buy select or named varieties of del- 
phiniums as gardeners in Europe do and thus avoid having to 
raise hundreds of seedlings to get a few good ones or to purchase 
selected seedlings or divisions, few of which ever again reach 
their original standard. 

We have been so willing to accept the theory that del- 
phiniums from cuttings are a failure—probably because many 
who in the past imported have named sorts and lost them— 
that we haven't tried ourselves. The plants seen at Skylands 
prove it can be done. 


Bythi«.. the plants back hard to induce a second crop 
of delphinium bloom should not be done if one aims at 
exhibition spikes the following year, but for ordinary deco- 
ration the double blooming causes no serious weakness. In 
any event, the flower heads should be cut off if seed is not 
wanted but whether cut back hard or not, the plants invari- 
ably make some new growth; if they don’t there will be no 
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strong eyes for the next season. Cutting back to 12 inches or 
so immediately after flowering or the removal of the flowering 
spikes for decorative use, encourages the formation of new 
growth early enough to flower again and if the soil is good, 
the plants the next season will still be strong. 

Exhibition spikes cannot, however, be expected from big 
clumps carrying six or more stems. The gigantic spikes uni- 
versally shown in England, invariably are from _ single- 
stemmed plants and young stock at that. 


RS. CHARLES L. HARRISON of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

sends me the photograph reproduced on this page, show- 

ing the so-called “‘Chinese evergreen,’ properly and botani- 
cally, Aglaonema modestum. 

Mrs. Harrison is one of the comparatively few amateurs who 
have been successful in bringing this unique plant into bloom. 
The blossom has no great beauty but is curious and interesting, 
both because of the way it grows from the leaf stock and be- 
cause it is pale green in color. The flower illustrated here was a 
scant two inches long. 

The Chinese evergreen is commonly grown in water and 
flourishes in places where it gets no direct sunlight, for which 
reason it is very useful, particularly in city apartments. Mrs. 
Harrison had her plant three years growing in water and then 
tried potting it, using soil from the woods. She found that it 
grew amazingly under the new treatment, although putting 
out only four large leaves. It was only after being potted that 
the plant came into bloom. 








Flowers of Aglaonema, the So-Called ‘“‘Chinese Evergreen’”’ 
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MASTER FLOWER JUDGE FROM EUROPE 


IR WILLIAM MATTHEW TREVOR LAWRENCE, 
Bt., V.M.H., will act as master of judges at the great 
Spring flower show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety to be held March 12-17, 1934, and also at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show to be held in New York a week later 
under the auspices of the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists’ Club. Probably Sir William will 
also act as chief judge at the Philadelphia flower show. 

It is felt that this departure from the customs of past years 
will mark a step forward in flower show judging. Sir William 
has every qualification which a judge requires, including long 
experience. His work will be watched with great interest and 
should be of no little value to the judges in this country. 

It is needless to say that much of the judging at many of 
the large shows in America has not been of the highest qual- 
ity. This, however, is no reflection on the judges who, with 
few exceptions, have done the best they could to be fair and 
just and whose decisions have been made in all sincerity. Yet 
something has been lacking in standards and in freedom from 
bias. At times personality has played a part in the judging, 
even at important shows. It is believed that the coming of 
Sir William will serve as a stimulus to more careful, scientific 
judging and that the results will show widespread improve- 
ment at exhibitions throughout the country. 

Sir William was treasurer of the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety from 1924 to 1929. He is president of the British Iris 
Society, the Alpine Garden Society, and has 
an extensive estate at Burford, Dorking, 
England. He was educated at Oxford and 
Heidelberg and is a lecturer in Organic 
Chemistry at Manchester University. He 
was induced to come to America by Mr. 
Richardson Wright, secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York. 


STATE FLOWER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ENNSYLVANIA was the last state in 

the Union to adopt art official state 
flower. The recent general assembly laid on 
Governor Pinchot’s desk two bills and left 
it to him to make the choice. The one bill 
designated the azalea and the other, the 
mountain laurel. The governor signed the 
bill making the American mountain laurel 
the state flower of Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps no flower is more beautiful in 
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the mountain laurel. On the inner surface of the cup-shaped 
corolla are ten dark-colored pockets into which the anthers 
of the ten stamens fit snugly. The outwardly bent filaments 
of these stamens are under a spring-like tension until the 
anthers are set free from the pockets by the visiting insect as 
it alights upon the flower in search of the nectar which the 
flower abundantly secretes. When the anther is released from 
the pocket the filament quickly bends inward; with a very 
quick, trigger-like motion the anther is thrust toward the 
center of the flower, where it strikes the hairy insect and dusts 
it with pollen, which is carried to the stigma of another flower, 
thus producing cross-pollination. 


WHITE AND YELLOW DARWIN TULIPS 


EAR Sir—The letter of Mr. T. A. Weston in your 
August 1 number does the tulip hybridizers a grave in- 
justice. It certainly is not an open question whether there are 
true white or yellow Darwin tulips. The ‘Tentative List of 
Tulip Names’ issued by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England lists many white and yellow Darwin tulips. 

It was my good fortune to be asked to serve on the joint 
committee, made up out of Dutch and English tulip growers. 
At the large trials in the grounds of the General Bulb Growers 
Society at Haarlem more than a score of yellow and white 
Darwins were presented and our committee did not hesitate to 
change the Scheme of Classification, drawn up by the Tulip 
Nomenclature Committee in 1914, so as to include yellow 
Darwin tulips. 

It would be going too far to mention them all here, the 
more so as the Dutch growers are rapidly adding to this 
group, but I would like to mention a few that have found 
recognition in this country. The oldest white true Darwin is 
probably Zwanenburg, awarded a first-class certificate in 
1912. Well known is also Helen Eakin, a pure white Farn- 
combe Sanders hybrid presented at the 1927 New York 
Spring Flower Show with the President Coolidge Medal. 

Among the yellows I mention the very fine seedlings of 
the late Mr. Nicolaas Dames, the most popular of which is 
Yellow Giant, that received an award of merit in Haarlem in 
1927. 

The tentative list of tulip names is obtainable from the 
Royal Horticultural Society for the very low price of one 
shilling each. 

—Jan de Graaff. 


Boring, Ore. 


THE FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


fh Morris Arboretum of the University 
of Pennsylvania in Chestnut Hill (illus- 
trated on the cover) overlooks the pictur- 
esque Whitemarsh Valley, and is attracting 
visitors from all over the country. Its charm- 
ing garden features alone make it one of the 
points of interest which flower lovers going 
to Philadelphia should not miss. 

The Morris Arboretum includes two es- 
tates of about 160 acres, sufficiently well 
endowed to be maintained as an aboretum 
for the benefit of the public and the advance- 
ment of science. The two estates were de- 
veloped during a period of nearly 40 years 
by the late Miss Lydia Thompson Morris 
and her brother, the late John T. Morris. 
The Morris Arboretum, therefore, was a 
full-fledged botanic garden at its very birth 
and the University of Pennsylvania, which 
was the first university in this country to 
have a department of botany, has poten- 
tialities in this field such as few educational 
institutions have ever been given at one time. 
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AN AMATEUR’S SELECTION OF IRISES 


ECAUSE iris plants multiply rapidly, irises which only a 
few years ago sold at fabulous prices can now be obtained 
for a few dimes. For this reason, the most modest gardener can 
aim at having a collection of the world’s finest tall bearded 
irises. 
While there may be some question as to which varieties con- 
stitute the twelve best bearded varieties, those listed below 
represent my choice: 
Amber, a yellow variety, introduced at $30 a plant and given the Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society of England. _ , 
Candlelight, given a rating of 96-91 in 1928 by the American Iris Society, 
a scoring unequalled by any other variety. The color is a soft blend with 
a glow of soft yellow in the center, resembling a candle flame shining 
through the darker blend. a 

Dominion, a great iris, the daddy of all our large new velvety petaled irises. 
The color is deep purple. Ne 

Frieda Mohr, a gigantic deep pink iris with an exquisite locust fragrance, 
very unusual in an iris. This variety is a constant prize-winner at the 
flower shows. io 

Jacqueline Guillott, a large, satiny smooth soft blue iris which received the 
Award of Merit of the French National Horticultural Society. 

Lord Lambourne, the earliest of all tall bearded irises. The colors are a rich 
blending of rosy fawn and madder crimson. _ 

Morning Splendour, a magnificent ruby red, the winner of three medals. 

Mme. Cecile Bouscant, a pale violet-rose iris with blue-tipped beard, match- 
ing the tips of the styles. This variety was given an award of merit at 
the Paris Expositon. : 

Mme. Henri Cayeux, given the Award of Merit by the French National 
Horticultural Society. The standards are a rich smoky reddish violet. 
The falls are a velvety dark crimson. 

Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud, one of the tallest and probably one of the 
largest and finest soft blue. 

Wedgewood, an unusual and very interesting iris in delicate Wedgewood 
China blue. ; : 

Moonlight, a silvery white iris with green-gold veinings in the throat. It is 
early and extremely fragrant. 

The above dozen tall bearded irises would make an interest- 
ing and varied foundation collection for any garden. Only 
those who have seen them in bloom can realize their exquisite 
beauty. Fortunately, no flower lover need be deterred from 
planting these lovely irises because of the expense involved. 
While these varieties were originally introduced at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $30 per plant, they are now obtainable from 
reliable growers at from one to two per cent of their original 
prices. Doubtless the connoisseur would ask for more of the 
newer and more expensive kinds but this is an excellent list for 
the beginner and for those who do not feel that they must have 


rare and costly varieties. 


—H. H. Charles. 
New York, N. Y. 


DELPHINIUM SOCIETY’S YEAR-BOOK 


‘“Delphinium; The Book of the American Delphinium Society.’ Pub- 
lished by the Morgantown Printing & Binding Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
HE phrase ‘‘delphiniums of the world’’ might be used to 
describe a large portion of the first year-book of the Ameri- 
can Delphinium Society. Professor Wilde presents a history 
and geographic distribution of the genus delphinium, his 
article being followed by Alice Kauser’s tabulation of exotic 
and American delphinium species. Many pages then follow, 
describing delphinium hybrids created by specialists in the 
United States, England, Holland, Germany and Australia. 
Complete directions for growing delphiniums from seed 
to seed have been compiled for the year-book by N. F. 
Vanderbilt and Leon F. Leonian. They say: 


If one wishes to harvest his own seeds, it is best to select only as many pods 
as are necessary to fulfill one’s needs and cut the remaining off. Harvest the 
seed pods after they have turned a straw color and have become dry. Shell out 
the seeds by hand, spread them on a piece of dry paper to dry for a day and 
store them in stoppered bottles in a cool, dry place until it is time to sow 
them. If it is necessary to keep the seed over Winter, store in stoppered 
bottles in the refrigerator, because in many places the ordinary room tempera- 
ture is too high and will rapidly exhaust the moisture supply in the seed. 
This would be fatal, as delphinium seeds will lose their vitality if deprived 
z i internal moisture. Herein lies the secret of keeping delphinium seeds 

resh. 


Other matters pertaining to growing delphiniums success- 
fully are thoroughly discussed by experts, such as the proper 
fertilizers to use, soils, and insect and disease control. Cross 
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pollination of delphiniums is explained. There are also articles 
of interest to persons who exhibit delphiniums. With good 
illustrations used freely throughout the 160 pages, this book 
becomes at once a much needed American reference on the 
subject of delphinium culture. 


ROOTING SLIPS OF BEDDING PLANTS 


r is an easy matter to slip heliotropes, coleus and other 
tender bedding plants, except geraniums, before the tops are 
killed by frost. Tip cuttings are especially easy to handle. 
They are made by cutting off the tip with about two inches of 
stem, care being taken always to cut just below a joint. The 
next step is to remove all but one leaf as well as the large, leafy 
stipules, which might decay and infect the stem. Then the 
cuttings are rooted by putting them in boxes of sand or in 
sandy soil and setting the boxes in a warm, shady place. It is 
best to use a deep box, which can be covered with glass to 
maintain a humid atmosphere. Some garden-makers even 
go so far as to keep a warm soapstone under the cutting box 
to provide extra heat. 

















Morning Splendour, a Ruby Red Iris 


VALUE OF TILE DRAINS IN GARDENS 


— Owners usually shy at the suggestion of installing 
tile drains, and yet this practice is not expensive and 
often works wonders in making land available for lawns and 
for gardens. A four-inch tile placed two and a half feet deep, 
with a drop of one eighth of an inch to a foot, is surprisingly 
successful in carrying off excess water. A grade of one- 
sixteenth of an inch to a foot is safe if the tile is carefully 
laid. Perhaps there is no lower ground or a brook to receive 
the water. In that event a blind well should be constructed. 
This means digging out the ground for several feet below the 
lower point of the drain and filling it in with stones. Then 
the water works down through the stones and gradually 
seeps away. 
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Lachenalia 


Pendula Superba 


The finest of all the Lachenalia family and most suitable as 
an attractive Christmas pot plant. The pendulous flowers are 
produced on thick fleshy stems about 10 to 12 inches in height 
and remain a long time in bloom. The color is a most beau- 
tiful velvety shading of orange-red with a blending of purple 
at the tips. 

Cultural Directions— The bulbs may be planted five or six in a five- 
inch pot in a compost of two parts sandy loam and one part leaf mold, 
placing them in a layer of sharp sand. Water only once until growth is 
started. Place in cold frame until weather becomes too cold then move 


to a cool greenhouse. Water may be used frequently in growing stage 
and liquid manure can be used while in bud. 


House Culture—Follow the above directions in potting, then place 
in a cool room and when growth is well advanced the pots may be placed 
in a warm sunny window for flowering. 


Prices, large flowering bulbs: 
3 for $1.00; $3.75 per doz.; $28.00 per 100 


WRITE for FALL CATALOG 


W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. 


148 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 

















TRAP the <i —QEE this FALL 


The runways of the mole are used by mice and other rodents to reach and 
destroy bulbs and roots in your garden in winter. Keep the mole from tunnel- 
ing through the — bed and your winter loss from bulbs will be minimized. 
The ACME is the most effective mole trap on the market. 
Retails at $2.00 each, and WORTH IT! 


At your dealer or direct from the factory postpaid. 


C. E. GRELLE, Greenhills, Portland, Oregon 
Send for free copy of “Moles and How to Control Them” 
ROMAINE B. WARE, Bridgeton, N. J., Eastern Representative 
COLLINS SEED SERVICE, Boston Max SCHLING SEEDSMEN, New York 
W. E. MARSHALL, N. Y. MICHELL’S, Phila. J. OLIVER JOHNSON, Chicago 
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DELPHINIUMS IN A HOT CLIMATE 


OR seven or eight years I have been trying to grow del- 
phiniums in one of the lower-lying sections of country in 
southern Tennessee. I had hoped that some day I might grow 
majestic lofty spikes of such blue beauty as I have seen in cool 
climates. I have now, however, seen the fact authoritatively 
stated that “‘we cannot yet stop the delphinium’s most dreaded 
disease, bacterial crown-rot,’’ and that “‘high altitudes and 
cooler climates’ check the disease. Under my conditions of 
low altitude and hot climate, according to what I have read, 
‘“T wo or at the most three years” is the life of delphiniums, 
and this even, is very hard to achieve. I am now ready to give 
up my dreams. 

But there is consolation. Delphinium chinense, in nearly 
every shade of real delphinium blue from palest sky, through 
azure to sapphire, and also in white, seems to endure our low 
altitude and hot climate well. It is not reliably perennial, but 
will last two or three years and often self-sows. Also, it will 
always give a generous supply of seed for new plants to be 
started in the seed-bed. It will apparently sometimes flower 
the first year from seed, but it is safer to sow the seed as soon 
as it is ripe and expect your flowers the following year. It is 
drought and heat resistant, and begins to flower here in May, 
and carries on most of the Summer. It has grown for me over 
three feet tall and though it has no regular spikes of bloom 
each plant is covered, as with a flock of gem-like butterflies, 
with its dainty blossoms, making a cloud of the real del- 
phinium blue such as many a Southern gardener’s heart longs 
for. 

It is a most satisfactory cut flower, and looks exquisite with 
yellow columbine, or pink annual larkspur or sweetpeas. It 
supplies the true blue which is lacking in annual larkspur. 
The flowers are so dainty that they do not look out of place 
on a large rock garden, and they seem to enjoy getting their 
roots under the coolness of the rocks. 

—E. E. R. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


SPECIES OF BULBOUS ANEMONES 


¢ order to clarify a previous article on ‘“‘Anemones of Many 

Kinds’ I should like to point out that Anemone apennina 
and A. blanda are distinct species. A. apennina has periwinkle 
blue flowers with golden center and A. blanda has blue flowers 
with tiny golden eyes and occasionally pink flowers. 

The flowers last a long time and grow only about four 
inches high. The foliage is finely cut and appears early in 
Spring. The flower buds are formed under the ground and 
are gradually pulled up on bent over stems to open flat in 
typical anemone style like miniature copies of DeCaen or 
St. Brigid anemones. The root-like bulbs should be planted 
in sandy soil in August or September and need little or no 
protection. Plants can be moved in full bloom and if left alone, 
will soon form colonies of attractive loveliness. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS IN YELLOW 


be carnation sported yellow flowers some years ago, and 
various species of dianthus have yellow flowers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, although unexpected, to find that the 
old grass pink has a yellow variety. This appeared in the 
garden of a neighbor several years ago. It has been tested here 
for two seasons, and proves to be a sturdy and hardy form, 
differing in no way from the common varieties except that the 
flowers are a pure soft yellow, large, single. The usual frag- 
rance is present, and seeds are made freely. This should be 
named and put in the trade, for the yellow color is very 
pleasant near the rose and pink forms. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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THE PLANTING OF NARCISSUS BULBS 


gS gromerwaygen bulbs should be planted if possible in Sep- 
tember. This fact seems to be pretty well established, and 
the reason is that the bulbs need to start root growth before 
the coming of cold weather. They do not, however, grow so 
rapidly as tulips, which should not be planted until October. 

Narcissus bulbs should go into the ground from four to six 
inches deep, although much will depend upon their size. As a 
rule the tops should be at a distance underground four times 
the diameter of the bulbs. It is not advisable to water narcissus 
bulbs after they have been planted. Indeed, every effort should 
be made to prevent water from standing on the beds, either in 
the Fall or in the Winter. If new beds are being made, they may 
be fertilized with thoroughly rotted manure or with pulverized 
sheep manure or with bone meal. Exhaustive tests seem to 
indicate that bone meal is by far the best fertilizer for all kinds 
of Dutch bulbs. It is slow acting but its results are seen in the 
Spring. Of course, it should be thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. If manure of any kind is used it must be thoroughly 
decomposed and in any event should not come into contact 
with the bulbs. When narcissus bulbs are planted with a dibble, 
care should be taken that they do not become hung in the holes. 
This is likely to happen if the dibble is not considerably larger 
than the diameter of the largest bulbs. Neglect of this pre- 
caution will result in rotting of the bulbs. A pointed dibble 
often leaves a small opening just under the bulbs but this diffi- 
culty can be overcome by running a little sand into the holes 
for the bulbs to rest upon. This is a particularly good plan to 
follow in soil which is at all heavy. 

Probably a dibble or a trowel is the best tool to use when 
planting paperwhite narcissi in grass to become naturalized, 
but when beds for the planting of named daffodils are to be 
made, it is better to dig out the earth to the required depth and 
then to set the bulbs in place on a thin layer of sand. Then all 
the bulbs in the bed will bloom at practically the same time, 
provided, of course, that they are bulbs of the same size. They 
should be six to eight inches apart. 


FALL PLANTING OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Fie of the ornamental trees may be transplanted readily 
in the Fall, but the work should be done before the 
middle of November in the northern states. There are a few 
exceptions, too. Trees with soft, fleshy roots, like the mag- 
nolias and the tulip trees, should be planted only in the 


Spring. They seldom thrive when Fall planting is practiced. | 


The larches, on the other hand, should always be moved in 
the Autumn. When it is possible to remove the tops of the 
trees without mutilating them, this should be done, because it 
helps to balance the loss of roots in digging. A small amount 
of fine, well-rotted manure or a little commercial fertilizer 
may be thoroughly mixed with the soil which is thrown 
around the roots, but fresh manure or strong fertilizers should 
be avoided. 


PERENNIALS OBTAINED INEXPENSIVELY 


1* usually is possible at this season to buy young plants of 
many perennials, which have been started by commercial 
growers, either in seed-beds or in coldframes. They can be 
obtained at a low price compared with that charged for larger 
plants in the Spring. Some garden-makers buy these plants 
and set them directly in the garden, while others plant them 
in nursery rows and hold them until Spring, or possibly 
until another Fall, depending upon the character of the 
plants. This is a good plan for amateurs who do not care 
to take the trouble to raise their own plants from seeds, but 
who like to have a wide variety of perennials and to obtain 
them at as little cost as possible. 
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If you only KNEW! 


If we could convince you of the Beauty and 


Charm and Hardiness of the 


DUTCH and SPANISH 
BULBOUS IRIS 


WE WOULD BE 
SWAMPED WITH 
ORDERS from east- 
ern gardeners. Many 
people have a notion 
that these bulbs are 
not hardy in the East, 
having only seen the 
cut flowers in the 
Florists’ windows. 
Indeed these bulbs 
force well in the 
greenhouse and make 
charming cut flowers. 
But let us assure you 
they will PROVE 
ENTIRELY 
HARDY IN YOUR 
OWN GARDEN, 
AS FAR NORTH 
AS CANADA, where the thermometer goes way below 
zero, IF you will plant them in August and September— 
not later—and on approach of freezing weather give the 
beds a heavy mulch of hay, straw or evergreen boughs 
during the winter; then the bulbs will thrive, bloom and 
live for years. We have sold these bulbs to eastern gar- 
deners for years. They have tested and tried them out to 
their entire satisfaction and great delight. 


WON’T YOU GIVE THEM A 
FAIR TRIAL? 


The Cost Is So Low 


CHOICEST NAMED NEW DUTCH HYBRIDS 
Per dozen 75 cents; 3 dozen for $2.00; $5.00 per 100. Postpaid 


In mixture 3 dozen for $1.10 postpaid 
$2.50 per 100 by express collect 


SPANISH IRIS 
50 cents per dozen; $ dozen for $1.40; per 100, $3.75. Postpaid 


REGAL LILY BULBS: The most beautiful Lily that grows. 
Flowering bulbs, as low as 25 cents each; $2.50 per dozen. Post- 
paid. Larger 35 cents and 60 cents. Plant these in October (much 
better than spring planting). 


If interested in the CHOICEST DELPHINIUMS that it is possible 
to buy—both domestic and imported English prize winning Novel- 
ties, in new LUPINES and COLUMBINES and many choice 
NOVELTIES for 1934 in plants, and seeds, send for our Summer 
and Fall planting catalog NOW; it is free to all interested gar- 
deners. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. 


PUDOR’S INC., Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers 
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ORNAMENTATION BY BEECH TREES 


HERE are eight sorts of beech trees in and near Boston. 
The American, Fagus grandifolia, has very white bark 
and a very tall trunk. The European are five: the species syl- 
vatica with long branches and shiny leaves, and its four vari- 
eties—the drooping branched pendula, the deeply cut leaved 
laciniata, the circular-leaved rotundifolia, and the purple- 











Some Truly Amazing New 


TULIPS 








HE truth of the matter is, that leaved atropunicea. The Japan beeches are two: Fagus 
in Holland —s have been japonica, which carries small, crenate leaves, and F. sieboldi, 
aay pene avian Gis ainel able which has large, wavy leaves. Any of these eight, standing 
to buy hundreds of new things. alone, is pretty and attractive, in its own right. i 
New bulb varieties which in other There are three striking arrangements of beech trees in and 4 
=~ ats on aware near Boston. One is a row of American beeches, each about < 


many of the heretofore hard to get 150 years old. It is a majestic line of white trunks two to 
wild bulbs. three feet in diameter. 
Putivn Beans os te Sad i. a Bae Boca Ae Pasig ° Another arrangement is a high, long, thick hedge of F. 
12 for .85c. 100 for $6.25 priced in keeping with the times. sylvatica. The trunks are thin, looking like young saplings. 
The thickness is a denseness of branches and foliage kept so 
by much trimming; thinness of stems has been caused by 
close planting. It is at the Harvard Botanic Garden. I do not 
believe there is a second such hedge in the vicinity. 
The third arrangement is a curved avenue, half a furlong 





en 
































28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio in length, of F. sylvatica, up a long slope. Two large trees 
‘iil usnata Sains aioe A Fo pony planted 75 years ago, stand on the crest of the slope. One of 
i the two has branches stretching 37 feet, and which cover an 
area within a circumference of 150 feet. The beeches on the 
slope were planted a hundred years ago, and far enough apart 
LILIUM CANDIDUM to allow their branches room in which to grow a natural 
(Madonna Lily) length. There has been no trimming—the branches close to 
the earth are many and frequently lie on the ground. Along 
Plant now for June Blooms with these lowest branches, shiny leaves, catkin flowers or 
Jumbo Bulbs ............... Ea.50c doz. $5.00 beech nuts spread themselves almost on the ground under 
Mammoth Bulbs ............ Ea. 35e doz. 3.50 every tree. It is a pretty sight. The largest tree covers a space 
First Size ................-. Ea.25e doz. 2.50 bounded by a circle of 180 feet. I have made extensive inquiry 
Postpaid and have not learned of such another avenue. 1 
Iilustrated Bulb Folder Free! Contrasting the three ornamentations, one finds the Euro- 
PERRY SEED COMPANY pean beech subject to pruning into many shapes and noble in 
a = =—| anes See stature—the American rich in leaf forms and majestic in sweep 
— of branches. 
z < —Lemon ao. Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN GROUND COVER 


igh CANESCENS is usually known under the specific 
name of “‘repens”’ and, in truth, this appears to fit it better 
than does its official badge, for there is only slight evidence of 

A : | grayish hairs and the plant certainly creeps and roots as it 


| goes. It is known in California and the Southwest as well as 
| Australia as a lawn plant and a ground cover. It is a native of 
South America and is reported winterkilled to the ground at 
| San Francisco. I was, therefore, skeptical of the results when 
Just imagine! Now you can I set out a few plants in eastern Iowa. 
This Spring my doubts were apparently justified, for b 
. ceive Rie tenpenneenent | the time tng plants were asians tne of the had 
of the smart new Hotel Lexington for as little as | season’s growth, the lippia had not appeared and casual dig- 
$3 a day...$4 a day for two persons. And Lex- ging about the roots convinced me it had not survived the 20 
ington restaurant prices are equally thrifty... | or more degrees “ee zero weather we had experienced. I was 
‘ ae: : very much surprised and interested a month or more later to 
breakjast in the Main Dining varie ” wed wae. find that new growth was there, after all. After once start- 
luncheon 65c, dinner with dancing, $1, in the ing, the plant came ahead at a tremendous rate, long shoots 
cool, carefully conditioned air of the Silver Grill. forging out from a central mound of growth and bearing a 
scattering of rosy lavender flowers in small heads. The fact 


that this plant is hardy and the extensive use made of it in the 
West, would indicate that it might also serve in the colder 
sections where lawns are not desirable or where banks are to 


be covered or weeds held in check. It can be walked upon, and 


48TH AND LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK ; ; ; : 
Under Ralph Hitz Direction © Chas. E. Rochester, Manager it can be mowed or left uncut. I keep it covered lightly with 
straw during the Winter. 


Other Hotels under Ralph Hitz Direction: Book-Cadillac, Detroit; —C. T. Hilmers. 


Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City; Van Cleve, Dayton De Witt, Iowa. 
POSIT CONIA 
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The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 


Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 

Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 Ibs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


Write for prices and folder, and advise 
quantity wanted. 


Terms: Cash With Order 





810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Rockery Plants: Gentiana lagodeschiana; 
Primulas Red Hugh, Columnae, cortusoides. 
japonica’ splendens, cashmeriana, veris 
coerulea; Geums borisi, fire opal; Alyssums 
alpestre, moellendorfianum. Young plants 
from reliable seed but can not absolutely 
guarantee names. Plants lifted and es- 
tablished in ete before shipping. OC. T. 
Hilmers, De Witt, Iowa. 


HORTICULTURE 
SELAGINELLA IN PLACE OF GRASS 


Dear Sir—I read somewhere that Selaginella apus can be used as a substitute 
for grass on clay soils that are shaded. Can you give me more information 
about this plant? 


fa a few instances, Selaginella apus has been satisfactorily 
planted on moist, clay soils. One such planting is in 
Haverford, Pa. However, the moss-like growth cannot stand 
as much wear as grass. It is not readily available and is a little 
difficult to transplant. This selaginella grows wild in the 
eastern part of the United States and is hardy where condi- 
tions are favorable to its growth. 

Perhaps the selaginella, mosses, and lycopodiums are more 
appropriately used as edgings along woodland paths, where 
they are interesting additions. Someone might well exploit 
these neglected natives. The root system of the selaginella is 
very meager indeed, and for this reason pot grown plants 
should be used when they can be obtained. 

Selaginellas that are received with bare roots can probably 
be transplanted by using a method which is successful with 
lycopodiums. In the clay ground, a shallow depression about 
one inch deep and three inches in diameter should be scooped 
out and refilled with a finely sifted clay loam soil. The bare 
roots should be finely pressed into the miniature pocket and 
the center of the plant covered with a small mound of fine 
sand, about one-half an inch high and two inches wide, but 
no wider in extent than to cover more than 50 per cent of 
the foliage. The plants should be watered at once and with a 
very fine spray, or else soaked by water squeezed out of the 
garage sponge. 


ASTER PLANTS FOR USE INDOORS 


MALL aster plants are very decorative when moved in- 
doors. Bowls or small pots may be used for the plants but 
the drain holes of the pots should be stopped up. It is not 
necessary to hold the soil. Put the plants into the flower-pots 
or bowls, filling up with wet moss or wet shredded newspapers 
instead of soil. Enough moss or paper should be packed in 
to keep the plant in an upright position and to hold an abun- 
dance of moisture. Next water well and set in a cool place for 
a few hours. Then they may be used anywhere in the house, 
but should be watered often. Plants treated in this way will 
keep the freshness of the flowers longer than if they are cut, 
and longer than if exposed to the weather outside. 


THE REPOTTING OF CALLA LILIES 


EPTEMBER is the best month to repot calla lilies. If the 
tubers have been resting during the Summer, they should 
be repotted in fresh soil. If this is not feasible, a little surface 
soil may be dug away and replaced with fresh earth. Calla 
lily tubers should be planted just under the surface and given 
only a moderate amount of water until they start into growth. 
It is best to keep them in a cool and somewhat dark place for 
a month. The old fashioned calla lily, called aethiopica, is 
still grown, but the dwarf Godfrey calla is better. It is not 
necessary to use mammoth tubers, but they will flower more 
quickly than the smaller ones. 
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THERE'S DANGER YET ‘ 


Tremendous damage can be done to 
your valuable garden by the hordes of 
insects still rampant. Spray to protect 
now ... spray to prevent the birth of 
new legions next season. 


For safety . . . for a thorough job... 
for simplicity you can depend upon 


Wikkous 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing to mix, 
stir, or strain. Simply dilute with water. 
Keeps indefinitely, won't gum or clog 
sprayers. Doesn't burn or discolor foliage. 
Simple to use, effective in results—eco- 
nomical because it is efficient. 


For over a quarter century Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray has been preserving the 
beauty of great estates as well as small 
gardens. Recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 


a 


IDEAL SOIL 
for RHODODENDRONS 


can be created by the use of 


“Wilson’s, RHODY-LIFE 


Ie is not a fertilizer but a scientific 
conditioner for making the soil acid; in 
other words, “‘ideal’’ for growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Blue- 
berries and other acid loving plants. 

Write for our folder on soil require- 
ments of a great number of plants in the 
culture of which WILSON’S RHODY- 
LIFE has proven beneficial. 


CndrewNilegn 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


























Oriental Poppies | 


LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
SURE TO BLOOM NEXT YEAR 


BABY 





LATTER'S 


D 


Fresh seed from 80 finest prize- -winning 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per packet. 

Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

Member: American and British Delph. Societies 





Do not confuse these plants with cheap 
seedlings often offered. Our plants are 
grown from cuttings and are true to name 
and color. 
Each Per 6 

Mrs. Perry—Beautiful clear pink $.35 $1.95 
Perrys-White—large white bloom .. .35 1.95 
Olympia—Early. Double saimonorange .35 1.95 
Cerise Bedder—large bright cerise red .25 1.25 
Orange King—deep orange. Very large .25 1.25 
Lulu A. Neely—Finest of all. Large 

dark red, very beautiful . 1.00 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, six plants in 
all, $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now. De- 
livery in September when plants are dormant. 
Pree Bargain List of Peonies, Iris, Tulips, 
Hyacinth, Lilacs, Rock Plants & other items 
HARMON NURSERY prospect, Ohio 





BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow your own evergreens! 
September is one of the best times to plant 
evergreens. Age Per 50 100 


Colo. Blue Spruce 2yr. $1.75 $2.50 
OTHER SPECIALS 
Norway Spruce 2 yr. -70 1.10 
Dwarf “Mugho Pine 3 yr. 1.50 2.50 
Scotch Pine 3 yr. .75 1.30 
Austrian Pine 3 yr. .90 1.70 | 
Am. Arbor Vitae 3 yr. 85 1.60 
Douglas Fir 3 yr. .90 1.70 


Complete planting instructions furnished. 


All prices postpaid. Plant now! Prices will | 


be much higher next Spring. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Catalog Free 


' 











Net 


$f.00 For the following 1? 
NATIVE VIOLETS 


12 of each variety 











Viola canadensis, White tinged with blue 
cuculata, Large blue flowers. 
** rotundifolia, Yellow prostrate. 
“  pedata, Blue. 
‘* pedata bicolor. Upper petals purple, 


lower ones blue. 
pubescens, Tall yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS on other groups of 
native plants will be sent on application. 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO., EXETER, N. H. 





ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Unusual types and varieties never 
before listed in nursery catalogues in 


this country. 
Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden 
upon request. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Read, Greens Farms, Conn. 





For September Planting 


Papaver Wurttembergia, deep blood red, 
finest red poppy grown, 6 for $1.00. 

Japanese Iris, named, 25 varieties, 6 for 
1.00; 100 for $15.00. 

Rhododendrons hirsutum, racemosa, Wil- 
soni, 5-year-old plants, $1.50 each. 


A few good dwarf evergreens for the 
rock garden, $1.50 i. 


Pinus strobus nana, 5 years 


sylvestris pumila, 5 years 
Picea excelsa Clanbrasiliana, 
8 years 
Maxwelli, 5 years 
Tsuga Canadensis Sargenti, 
Sargent’s Weeping Each 
Hemlock, 5 years 


Send for list of dwarf evergreens 


GEORGE L. EHRLE, CLIFTON R.D.1,N. J. 








q 
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A glorious lily 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 
is one of the most wonderful lilies 
in existence. Its flowers of purest 
white are tinted rose on the outside. 
About the same size and form as the 
Easter Lily, with the same delight- 
ful fragrance. Excellent for pot or 
garden culture, and splendid for cut- 
ting. Flowers continuously. Ready 
in October. Large, flowering size 
bulbs, 30 cts. each; $3 per dozen; 
$20 per 100. 


Write for free copy of 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 
HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DREER S 








Select Oregon Grown Daffodils 


Each Dozen 


WermerGine ..cccscvces $ .15 $1.35 
eee ee eres 15 1.50 
eee soe) Se 3.00 
Diana Kasner ........ .30 3.00 
GORE TIVGETR cc ccccons 1.25 12.50 
a .50 5.00 
Nannie Nunn ......... .20 2.00 
rere rere .50 5.00 


One each of 8 var. $3.00 prepaid 
Complete Catalog, listing nearly 100 
varieties of Tulips and 300 varieties of 
Daffodils sent Free upon request. 

C. G. EHLE, Box 484, Multnomah, Ore. 
“Pioneer Bulb Grower — Since 1916”’ 











JONQUIL HYBRIDS 


Buttercup, $8.80 per 100; Golden 

Sceptre, $7.20. Rugulosus Maximus, 

$2.90 per 25. Lady Hillingdon, 96c 

per 5. Postpaid. 

NARCISSI TULIPS PEONIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 





Burpee’s Tulips 


dey 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Guaranteed bulbs, largest size, mixed 
colors. 26 Giant Darwin Tulips $1.00. 
25 Giant Breeder Tulips $1.00. 27 Old 
English Cottage Tulips $1.00. All three 
offers, or three of any one offer for 
$2.75. All postpaid. Burpee’s Bulb 
Book describing all best bulbs for 
Fall planting is free. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
361 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


REGAL LILIES 


I have surplus of 500-600 blooming size 
bulbs. No place for them, All bloomed this 
year, next year will make big show. First 
$25 check takes the lot, or $6 per 100. 
CHAS. H. SAWYER 
Boylston Road, Newton Highlands, Mass. 











LILIUM CANDIDUM 
(Madonna Lily) 
should be planted in early Fall. 
Fine large bulbs of flowering size 
25c each, $2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 19384 
$1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 
$2.00 per 12 
GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg Massachusetts 





HORTICULTURE 
DORONICUMS FOR EARLY FLOWERS 


OO much cannot be said in favor of Doronicum excelsum 

(Leopard’s Bane). It has large, bright yellow, daisy-like 
flowers and is one of the most effective very early Spring- 
flowering perennials. The flowers always come into bloom in 
my garden in April, but I have never been successful in grow- 
ing this perennial from seed. 

The plants die down to the ground during July and 
August and it is at that time I take up the clumps and divide 
them. Last Spring I had a clump planted near Dicentra spec- 
tabilis and they were in bloom at the same time; the stems of the 
doronicum were growing through the dicentra and standing 
upright, with the flowers swaying to and fro in the breezes. 
The flowers of the dicentra drooped gracefully and made the 
most beautiful picture imaginable. 

Doronicums need no protection during the Winter. They 
can be planted either in the Fall or Spring, but I prefer Fall 
planting. Because of their early-blooming habit, I always 
look forward to the coming of the doronicums. To me they 
are like sentinels in the garden. 

—AMrs. Louis A. Diller. 
Mechanicsburg, Penn. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH PIMPERNELS 


T is never safe to buy anagallis by name alone. This was 

clearly brought to my attention two or three years ago 
when I planted as full a collection of the pimpernels as I 
could locate. The experiment was carried out to determine 
the usefulness of the ten or more kinds carried in American 
and European plant lists. I had the same red variety under 
the following names: Anagallis collina, A. monelli parksi, 
A. linifolia and A. phillipst. 

Two kinds are of importance because of their long bloom- 
ing habits and good colors. One has large, bright blue flowers, 
while the other is a vivid scarlet. Look for these descriptions in 
your catalogue rather than for the varietal name. Both kinds 
are probably varieties of A. linifolia, a native of the Medi- 
terranean region. They are tender perennials, which have to 
be treated as annuals in our northern gardens. Luckily they 
are easy to grow from seed; particularly fine specimens may 
be propagated from cuttings of soft shoots. Both are low 
growing plants, seldom over five or six inches high, and are 
good to clothe the sunny wall. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


THE RED SPIDERS ON EVERGREENS 


NE of the most common Summer insect pests of ever- 
greens is the red spider, or spider mite, as it is sometimes 
called. The foliage of evergreens on which the red spider is 
working turns yellow; on junipers and spruces the needles 
toward the center of the tree become brown and drop. The 
red spider is a tiny reddish insect the size of a pin head. It 
sucks the juices from the needles and spins almost invisible 
webs along the branches. 
Amateurs having only a few spruce or juniper trees on their 
home grounds have found that the red spider can be held in 


check by washing the trees frequently with the hose. How- 


ever, a more complete control consists of spraying the trees 
with a solution of glue. The proportions are one pound of 
glue and one pound of sulphuron to 20 gallons of water. 
Glue alone may be used at the rate of one pound to five or ten 
gallons of water. The glue spray may even be used on decid- 
uous trees, shrubs, and perennials such as phlox that are in- 
fested with red spider. The spray, of course, must thoroughly 
cover the surface of the leaves where it dries and in a few days 
peels off, taking the insects with it. 
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Plan Better 
Gardens 


The September issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle is filled 
with practical and timely in- 
formation that will help you 
to plan a better garden for 
next year. Send for it, now— 
it costs only 25c a copy or 
$2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
"4| any other magazine published. 
i" Introductory offer 

seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 








GARDEN DIGEST 


— the ‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of outstanding value 
from scores of other maga- 
zines, books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your pri- 
vate secretary—always watch- 
ing for the best. Bulletin Guild 
Service answers questions, 
booklets free, and all books at 10% discount. 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00. 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 815 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 








To Rent in Peabody, Mass. 


Florist business, established in 1874; 20,000 fet. 
of glass, up-to-date store and office building; large 
potting shed and storage equipment complete in 
every detail. For the past 14 years the retail section 
has been rented while most of the glass was whole- 
sale plants. Now the entire plant for rent to one 
party. Heated by steam from City Electric Light 
Plant across the street. This is not a dying con- 
cern. It is not even sick. Reason for change, owner 
has grown old. Possession given July 1, 1934, 
which is time to investigate. References required. 


MILBURN P. WARD Peabody, Mass. 








Strange As It May Seem 


Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be 
made from garden rubbish without animals by 
a newly-discovered scientific process. It de- 
pends on a powder called ADCO which turns 
vegetable matter into genuine manure. ADCO 
is sold by most hardware and seed dealers. 
Use it yourself, in your own garden. Send for 
interesting book, ‘Artificial Manure and How 
to Make It,”” FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila. Pa. 

















LILIES 


Regale—the most satisfactory white lily 
$.35 each—$3.50 per dozen 
Tigrinum splendens—a tall handsome 
variety of grandmother’s “tiger lily” 
$.25 each—$2.50 per dozen 
CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 























DAFFODIL ARISTOCRATS 


Each Each 
Duchanel ...$ .75 Diana Kasner $.25 
Jungfrau - 1.00 Mrs. Barclay . .50 
Sunrise ..... 15 Silver Star ... .20 


2 bulbs of each variety $4.00 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS 
WOODBURN OREGON 


as 








Caw arnt 
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The best gardeners agree that 


EARLY FALL PLANTING 
of vigorous field-grown 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
means garden success next year 
Send for our catalog of 


HARDY PLANT BARGAINS 
Delphinium (Our specialty) 


Free of disease 
Blackmore and Langdon 10c; Wrexham 
10c in young potted plants. Belladonna 10c; 
Bellamosa 10c; Elatum Indigo 10c in field- 
grown plants. Collection of 4 each (20 
plants) $1.75. 


Border Special 


Phlox, all varieties, 12c; Columbine, all 
colors, 10c; Poppy scarlet, 8c; Campanula 
(Canterbury Bells) all colors, Be; Pentste- 
mon, red, 8c; Painted Daisy, all colors, 8c; 
Hardy Asters, all colors, 10c. Collection of 
4 each (28 plants) $2.25. 


Rockery Special 


Alyssum Saxatile 8c; Coralbells 10c; Hardy 
Candytuft 10c; Saponaria 8c; Gypsophila 
Repens 8c; Sedum, all varieties, 7c; Sem- 
pervivum (Hen and Chickens) 10c. Oollec- 
tion of 4 each (28 plants) $2.20. 


Free pamphlet to customers 


HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM 
without the damages of blight. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
LYONS KANSAS 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
ee for Summer shipping. Write for 
ist. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 














Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for Spring bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.25 for 10, $2 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.63 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 








FOR CASH ONLY 


50,000 Pachysandra, one year well 
rooted, $3 per 100, $20 per 1,000. 


ADOLF MULLER 
DeKalb Nurseries Norristown, Pa. 


RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 

LINVILLE NURSERIES 
CINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 
Write for Catalog 














At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful smali indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2%,-in 2 fo eee oy eng 

ene $1. 00 each postpaid ‘ 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 














HORTICULTURE 


AN ARABIS LONG OVERLOOKED 


TRANGE it is that in so large a group as arabis only a 
few of the species are really worthy rock plants. With 
wallcress, Arabis albida, so useful a Spring perennial, there 
would seem to be a possibility of others equally good or even 
better. Many of the species are but weeds, more productive of 
seedpods than flowers of any show. Some of the good kinds 
are biennial or very short lived, or are easily discouraged in 
too dry or too wet a spot. 

A species long cultivated, but little known, concealed in the 
fine print in the arabis article in Bailey's Cyclopedia, is A. 
procurrens. It seems to be the most permanent of all species, 
thriving in any conditions in the rock garden, making large 
flat mats of shining smooth green foliage. It increases rather 
rapidly from runners, after the manner of strawberry, and 
yet does not make a pest of itself. It is an ideal rock plant for 
a rock garden that gets little special care. In mid-April the 
white flowers appear in flattened racemes, of entirely different 
character than of A. albida, more like cardamine or the larger 
draba species. It is a loose cloud of white until late May, and 
makes a good companion for the small Spring bulbs now in 
favor. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


PDB TO DESTROY PEACH BORERS 


§ ae letters PDB have been adopted in the trade for the 
long and difficult word, paradichlorobenzene, which is the 
approved remedy for peach borers. PDB should be used from 
the first to the fifteenth of September in the northern states, 
and two or three weeks later in the South. Half an ounce is 
enough for trees three to six years old; older trees may require 
three-quarters of an ounce. Before PDB is applied, grass and 
weeds should be removed from the ground at the base of the 
tree. Then the earth should be piled to the height of the 
borers’ entrance in a circle a foot from the trunk. Next PDB 
should be placed in a narrow band around the tree, three or 
four inches away, and covered with soil in a mound five 
inches deep. Three weeks later the mound should be removed. 
This remedy should not be used on trees under three years 
old and never on apple trees regardless of their age. 


ASTER FRIKARTI IN MICHIGAN 


STER frikarti, Wonder of Staefa, has been questioned 
for its hardiness (Horticulture, June 15, 1933). It stood 
22 degrees below zero here last Winter with no snow on the 
ground. Spring set plants in Detroit bloomed on July 8. 
Rich, damp soil containing old sod gives the best stems. 
—Frank W. Campbell. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 








ERYTHRONIUMS 


Plant now for early spring flowers. 
Citrinum, yellow. Giganteum, cream. 
Hendersoni, light purple. Pink Gem, 
clear pink. Your selection, 15 bulbs 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Maplewood, Oregon Box 211 








HELONIAS BULLATA 


The rare Stud Pink. Two foot spikes of 
pink flowers with blue anthers. rows in 
sun or shade, bog or garden loam. Fully 
hardy, or makes a delightful pot plant. 


Packet 25c; Special Package 60c 
Catalog of Seed Rarities, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 


PHLOX NIVALIS 


the best of the mossy types 
Sir Guilford—clear pink, red eye 
Col. Moore—pure white 
Mary Alice—pale pink, red eye 
Field grown clumps 50c ea. Postpaid 
Rare plants from “‘The Land of the Sky” 
Price list free 


Nik-Nar Nursery 


BILTMORE STATION, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
FREE 


Ba 


Just to show the fine quality 
of Kellogg's Big flower bulb and 
plant bargains, we'll send you six of our 
finest and most beautitul culips—big, bloom 
ing size bulbs that will blossom next spring—assorted 
colors—planting instructions. A real Sc value Send 
only 10c for postage and packing, stamps or coin 
Big Bargain catalog FREE 


R. M. Kgllogg Co.,8x 5124 Three Rivers, Mich. 


PN” en REP OR 
Our New Rose Catalog 


described 160 of 
America’s Best 
Rose Varieties. 


62 Roses Illus- 
trated in Color. 


New, novelty pat- 
ented roses and 50 
more New and 
Fairly New Varie- 
ties. 


All field-budded in America’s Greatest 
rose-growing center by Rose Specialists. 
We have devoted 26 years to Exclusive 
Rose Culture. Our rose plants are Na- 
tionally known for their abundant 
roots; their strong, well-branched and 
matured tops. 





All our roses are 2-year plants and 
GUARANTEED to Please You. Write 
Now. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
South’s Leading Rose Nursery 
DEPT. H TYLER, TEXAS 











Worthwhile Wildflowers and 
Perennials 


Mertensia virginica—11 for $1, 100 for $7.50 
Lobelia cardinalis—7 for $1, 100 for $10 


WOODVALE NURSERY, Fredonia, N. Y. 





JAPANESE SPEEDWELL 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
August Flowering Plant Now 


A fine robust border plant. Excellent 
foliage and terminal spikes of gentian 
blue flowers. Blooms profusely during 
mid-summer dearth of flowers. Hardy. 
Blooming Size, 6 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Westcroft Gardens Grosse Ile, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
A pleached alley or avenue of large 
leaved Lindens. 28 trees, 9 to 12 inch 
caliper, 15 feet high, covering a width 
of 24 feet, 300 feet in length. All 
matched trees. 
A. E. T. ROGERS 
PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 























LECTURES 








SIBERIAN IRISES 


Butterfly, Emperor, Florrie Ridler, Peggy Perry. 
Perry’s Blue, Sunnybrook, Snow Queen, 20c each, 
6 for $1.00; Duchess of York, Grandis, Lady 
Northcliffe, Thelma, 25¢ each; Baxteri, Kingfisher 
Blue, Miss Dodo, Mrs. Rowe (pinkish), 35¢ each, 
3 for $1.00; Blue Star, Periwinkle, White Dove, 
50c each, or one free with $2 order. All postpaid. 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
Mrs. E.L. Scheffy West Mansfield, Mass. 








“Continuous Bloom and Garden Combina- 
tions” and other Garden subjects. Practical 
meetings where Mrs. Latimer will spend the 
afternoon with the club members and assist 
them in the actual work of “Seed Planting,” 
“Arranging Flowers,” ‘ Christmas 
Decorations,” etc. Many other subjects, 
some gy and others demonstrated. 
Ten Lessons in Gardening. An interesting 
short course for Garden Club oer 
and references on request. A. 
LATIMER, Harold 8t., neck, N. Y. 




















At the Century of Progress, 
BRAND’S PEONIES scored 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 
first awards, two seconds, one 
third; American Peony Society 
Gold Medal. Hansina Brand 
peony won the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal (“Best Flower in 
the Show’’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 
Over 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
season, late. New French Own-Root 


Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. * 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 EB. Division Faribault, Minn. 


-PRIZE _PEONIES 








The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FPLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBUEY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 














Wuglaize Gardens 
A TS 


Offers a Special Selection of 


PEONIES 


including the new > id gre 
HANSINA iy oe ye, 
BRAND e f 


awarded the distinction 
of the “best flower’ of 
the 1933 A. P. S. Show. 
It is included in a special 
selection which we have made up from among the 
varieties which were considered by the judges for 
this enviable place. This collection will put into 
your garden an outstanding group of peonies and 
is offered at an exceptionally attractive price. 
Send for our free catalog which describes our 
“best flower in the show” collection in detail. 
Catalog FREE!! 
AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52. VAN WERT. OHIO 


PEYTON’S 
PEERLESS PEONIES 


Lowest prices consistent with high- 
est quality. Thirty-five cents to two 
dollars each, few higher. Ask for list. 


GEORGE W. PEYTON 
Windy Hill Gardens Rapidan, Virginia 


& 








GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 
with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TWO OF THE FINEST 
JAPANESE PEONIES 


at lower prices 


AMA-NO-SODE, rose-pink $3.50 each 
ISANI GIDUI. white $6.00 each 
(Add postage) 

These are large 1-year plants that have 
bloomed. 3-5 eye divisions are 25% less. 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re- 
duced prices, Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 115. 

















HORTICULTURE 


PRONUNCIATION OF PLANT NAMES 
CCENT the italicized syllable when pronouncing the 


following plant names: 


Campanula: kam-pdn-u-la. From the Latin meaning little bell. The bell- 


flower, harebell, bluebell. 


ecae: ek-kee. A species of shrub rose native in Asia. 


flavus: fld-vus. Yellow. 


floridus: fdr-i-dus. Flowering, full of flowers. 
frutescens: froo-tés-énz. Shrubby, bushy. 


fulgens: fal-jenz. Shining, glistening. 


glaber: gld-ber. Glabrous, smooth. 


heterophyllus: hét-ér-6-fil-iis. Various-leaved. 


hirsutus: hir-seut-us. Hirsute, hairy. 


hortensis: hor-tén-sis. Pertaining to gardens. 
humilis: hd-mi-lis. Low-growing, dwarf. 


laevigatus: lev-i-gd-tiis. smooth. 


lanuginosus: la-ni-jin-6-sus. Woolly, downy. 
latiflorus: 1a-ti-Ad-rus. Broad-flowered. 


latifolius: 1a-ti-f6-lius. Broad-leaved. 
major: md-jor. Greater, larger. 


Tritoma: tri-t6-ma. More often called kniphofia. The torch-lily or poker- 


plant. 


WHEN GRAFTING THE TREE PEONY 


EAR Sir: In your issue of June 15 you describe a method 
of propagating tree peonies. I have succeeded with an- 
other method. In September, 1931, I cut a four-inch shoot 
with two buds. On the side away from the bud I cut the end 
in a three cornered wedge which was fitted into a herbaceous 
root, bound with raffia and covered with grafting wax. Such 
a root should be six or eight inches long forked at one end 
and with none of the crown attached. 

This grafted peony had to go through the drought of 1932 
and be moved again that Fall, as water was inclined to stand 
where it was first planted, but it is flourishing now. The 
mother plant is a clear pink single tree peony with blossoms 
eight inches across and was bought ten years ago from Farr 


unnamed. 


South Richmond, Va. 


JAPANESE BEETLES 


—Lilia Blair Northrop. 


INFESTING LAWNS 


_ is a good time for garden makers in areas heavily in- 
fested with the Japanese beetle to take steps to protect 
their lawns. This is done by treating the soil with arsenate of 
lead. In old lawns ten pounds of arsenate of lead is used to 
each 1,000 square feet of surface. If the beetles are very abun- 
dant this may be increased to 15 pounds to the same area. 
Where the grass has been destroyed by the grubs, the top soil 
should be dug up to the depth of three inches and arsenate of 
lead used at the rate of 35 pounds to 1,000 square feet. When 
arsenate of lead is used, the fact should always be remembered 
that it is poisonous and that considerable care must be exer- 
cised in handling the material. The arsenate of lead may be 
applied at any time when the ground is not frozen. 








PEONTIES 
AUTEN ORIGINATIONS 


The finest addition to the Japs ever made 
by one person outside of Japan. Singles 
setting a new standard and unsurpassed. 
Magnificent doubles. More official awards 
last 11 years than other grower in U. S. 
SEND FOR LISTS 
~ _ EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
Box T PRINCEVILLE, ILL. 





WILLIAMSON IRISES 


12 of the famous Williamson 
originations—strong, bloom- 
ing size plants—wide range 
of color—for $2.00. Ask for 
a catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 








THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 














PEONIES PAY 


fine profits from both flowers and roots. 
Our 22nd annual catalog will tell you how. 
Only best of old and new varieties, offered 
at attractive prices. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Wholesale Growers 


BERLIN MARYLAND 
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PERENNIALS, pot grown, guaranteed to 
grow anywhere, 1 to 2 years old. Special 
low price for Fall planting, 12c each, $1.00 

er doz. Order from this list: New dbl. 

hasta Daisy, new dbl. Oriental Poppy, new 
Statice dumosa, new Hardy Carnation 
Prague Giant, Hardy Verbena venosa, 
Helenium bigelovi and Riverton Gem, Del- 
phinium Wrexham, Blackmore & Langdon, 
Chelone Hybr., Heuchera Sanguinea, Alys- 
sum saxatile compactum, Armeria, Lychnis 
Arkwrighti and Chalcedonica, Viola Jersey 
Gem and Jersey Lavender, Lupinus Down- 
ers, Anchusa, Pyrethrum, Veronica Royal 
Blue, Gaillardia Tangerine Columbine, 
Scott Elliott, Hardy Wallflower, Hibiscus 
hybrids. 10% discount for cash. Honest 
dealings for 14 years. DVORAK’S NURS- 
ERY, R. 2, Hempstead, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





Landscape salesmen to contact prospects 
for planting. Training and experience in 
planting and a working knowledge of plant 
materials necessary. A real opportunity for 
capable men to make a good income and a 
permanent connection with New England’s 
largest nursery. Apply to Bay State Nur- 
series, Incorporated, Framingham, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train- 
ing on private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Can fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. H. H., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, agricultural and land- 
scape training combined with 15 years’ of 
practical experience in developing estates. 
Capable of taking charge of private estate, 
or new construction. F. F. P., Care of ‘““Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, 34, desires permanent position 
with nursery, florist, or private estate. Four 
years’ experience in nursery and landscape 
work. Good knowledge of nursery stock and 
perennials. Will go anywhere. L. C. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as gardener or green- 
house man, 30 years old, married, one child. 
Experienced in the propagation and potting 
of plants, also sowing of seed. Good refer- 
ences. William Hayes, 42 Grampian Way, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





Young woman, college-trained in Landscape 
Architecture and Horticulture, desires posi- 
tion in nursery or greenhouse. Will take 
care of a private garden, combining any 
other work, such as caring for children or 
driving car. M. Stearns, Studley College, 
Studley, Warwickshire, England. 





Thoroughly competent, scientifically trained 
European gardener, with long successful 
years. American experience in all branches, 
private and commercial, gained in first- 
class establishments. Business integrity, 
expert qualifications. Married, no family. 

S., 19 Bonnefoy Place, New Rochelle, 
wm. S. 





Gardener, married, no children, desires 
position on small estate. Five years’ ex- 
perience in greenhouse work, Experienced 
also in the care of lawns, flowers and 
general upkeep of an estate. Excellent 
references furnished. L. N. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Married, 37 years 
of age, Danish, desires position on private 
estate, two years’ horticultural school, 20 
years’ experience in commercial, landscap?, 
care and upkeep of private estates. Excel 
lent references. F. L. K., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, 
rock 
“™ 


and outdoor 
fruit and 
ardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
orticulture,” Boston, Mass. 




















